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ARGENTINA. 25 Aug.—U.S.S.R. It was announced that Argentina 
and Russia had exchanged Notes extending for sixty days the validity 
of export and import lists attached to the trade agreement of August 
1953. Negotiations for a new treaty were still in progress. 


AUSTRIA. 27 Aug.—Starhemberg Estates. The Allied Council re- 
jected a Russian proposal that the Austrian Government should be 
asked to pass a law confiscating the property of Prince Starhemberg, 
former leader of the (Fascist) Heimwehr. (A Law passed in 1952 putting 
all his property under public administration had been rejected by the 
constitutional court in June, as violating the basic right of personal 
freedom.) 

Inter-Parliamentary Union and President Kérner’s appeal (see Inter- 
Parliamentar, Union). 

29 Aug.—U.S. Aid. The United States Mission in Vienna announced 
the release of 800 m. schillings (more than £11 m.) from counterpart 
funds for the use of the Austrian Government. This brought the total of 
U.S. aid to Austria since its inception to 12,600 m. schillings (£175 m.). 


BELGIUM. 19 Aug.—Six-Power Conference on the E.D.C. Treaty, 
q.v. 
25 Aug.—Further Belgian proposals re E.D.C. (see France). 


BRAZIL. 22 Aug.—Political Crisis. President Vargas refused to 
accede to a request by senior Air Force officers that he should resign. 
The request was made after an Air Force commission of inquiry had 
found that the attempt to assassinate Senhor Lacerda (see pp. 515-16) 
had been organized by members of the President’s personal guard. 
(An Air Force officer had been killed during the attempt.) The com- 
mission had also mentioned documents found in the quarters of the 
chief of the presidential guard which, it asserted, proved complicity in 
irregular business transactions and corruption. Some of the documents 
were published. — 

24 Aug.—Suicide of President Vargas. President Vargas shot him- 
self after having agreed four hours earlier to relinquish the presidency 
for three months. He was seventy-one and was President from 1930-45 
and again from 1950. He left a letter saying his struggle to liberate the 
people had been continuously opposed by the machinations of foreign 
interests allied with certain Brazilian interests. 

Senhor Joao Cafe Filho, the Vice-President, assumed the Presidency, 
and in a first statement promised to continue to uphold the rights and 
interests of the under-privileged. Brigadier Eduardo Gomes, the right- 
wing Air Force officer who had led the demand for President Vargas’s 
resignation, was appointed Air Minister. 

Rioting broke out in Porto Alegre, capital of Dr Vargas’s home state of 
Rio Grande do Sul, and several people were killed when police opened 
fire. There were also disorders at Bello Horizonte, capital of Minas 
Geraes state, during which rioters entered the American Consulate and 
broke up furniture. 
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25 Aug.—On the day of ex-President Vargas’s funeral, rioting by 
pro-Vargas elements in Rio led to clashes with troops in which one 
man was reported killed and thirty-six injured. 

New Government. The following appointments to President 
Filho’s new Government were announced: Foreign Affairs, Senhor 
Raul Fernendes; Finance, Senhor Guden; Air, Brigadier Eduardo 
Gomes; Justice, Senhor Seabra Fagundes; War, Major-General Lott; 
Labour, Senhor Alencastro Guimaraes, 

26 Aug.—Arrests. The police announced that about 100 Com- 
munists had been arrested and also some union officials and others 
known to be Vargas supporters. 

Resignations. Marshal Mascarenhas de Morais, Chief of Staff of 
the armed forces, resigned as a gesture of loyalty to President Vargas. 
Other resignations announced were those of Admiral Guillabel, newly 
appointed Minister for the Navy, Colonel Torres, chief of police in 
Rio de Janeiro, and all the directors of the Bank of Brazil. 

28 Aug.—T he Labour Party (of the late President Vargas) announced 
its opposition to the new Government and demanded the release of 
Communists arrested during the recent disorders. 


BURMA. 20 Aug.—The Lower House passed a Government Bill 
giving the police power to investigate and institute criminal proceedings 
in cases of defamation against public servants. Twenty-three opposi- 
tion members walked out in protest against the Bill, and the executive 
committee of the Burma Journalists’ Association passed a motion 
stating that the Bill was. against the fundamental human rights which 
the Constitution guaranteed. 

24 Aug.—The War Office announced that in the western area of the 
southern Shan States, between 25 July and 16 August, at least 123 
rebels had been killed, over 100 wounded, twenty-eight captured, and 
seventeen surrendered. The operation had cleared the Thazi-Kalaw- 
Taungyi road. 


CHINA. 19 Aug.—The New China News Agency reported that 
American naval and air forces, together with Chinese Nationalist forces, 
had ‘intruded into the sea coast on the eastern part of the province of 
Chekiang’. The U.S. naval forces were said to consist of ‘a cruiser, a 
destroyer, and four escort destroyers’. The aircraft were said to have 
circled near the ‘Chiang-occupied Taicheng island’ and four of them to 
have reconnoitred over the sea coast of Wenling and ten kilometres 
north of Sungmen. 

20 Aug.—Japan. Peking Radio announced the pardoning of 417 
ex-Japanese soldiers, including Gen. Kenichi Nishii, by order of 
the political department of the military council. They had been con- 
victed of various crimes, and had all participated in the war against 
China, subsequently joining Chiang Kai-shek and Yen Hsi-shan. 

22 Aug.—Formosa. A joint statement was issued by all democratic 
parties and people’s organizations giving the text of a declaration 
adopted unanimously by the standing committee of the People’s 
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Political Consultative Conference after a report by Mr Chou En-lai, 
The statement pledged the Chinese people ‘to struggle for the liberation 
of Formosa’, and asserted that the ‘occupation’ of the island by the 
United States could not be tolerated and that it would also be intoler- 
able ‘to have it placed under United Nations trusteeship’. A warning 
was given to ‘foreign aggressors’ that if they dared to prevent the libera- 
tion they must accept ‘all the grave consequences of such aggressive 
action’. 

Return of police launch to Hong Kong (see Hong Kong). 

24 Aug.—U.K. Labour Party Delegation. The British Labour 
Party delegation headed by Mr Attlee was received by Mao. Tse-tung, 
chairman of the Central People’s Government. Among others present 
were Mr Liu Shao-chi and Mr Li Chi-shen, both deputy-chairmen, Mr 
Chou En-lai, the Prime Minister, and four deputy premiers. 

Mr Chou En-lai and the vice Foreign Minister, Mr Chang Han-fu, 
were among the guests at a dinner party given by the British Chargé 
d’Affaires to the Labour Party delegation. 

25 Aug.—Chinese Nationalist relief for flooded areas (see Formosa). 

27 Aug.—Quemoy Island. Peking Radio announced that ‘libera- 
tion forces’ of the Chinese People’s Army had landed on the nationalist- 
held island of Quemoy, a few miles off the Chinese coast, on 23 August. 
There had been fighting in the town of Kunington, on the north-west 
tip of the island. 

30 Aug.—Trade concessions to Japan (see Japan). 

31 Aug.—British Labour Party Delegation. On the eve of their 
departure from China, the British Labour Party delegation issued a 
statement expressing sympathy and admiration for Chinese efforts ‘to 
build the nation on modern lines’, and declaring their opinion that ‘this 
sympathy and understanding should be shown by the rest of the world 
in immediate and practical form. We were impressed by the fact that 
lack of communication had led to much misunderstanding of each 
other’s position..We believe there is an earnest desire on the part of 
spokesmen of revolutionary China to end this isolation. For our part we 
reciprocate most heartily.’ The statement went on to record the dele- 
gation’s conviction that the peace of the world depended upon closer 
communion between China and the rest of the world, and expressed the 
view that peaceful co-existence could be the basis for more co-operation 
and more trade which in turn would ripen understanding and reduce 
the danger of war. The delegation believed that the undoubtedly great 
ideological differences between new China and the western demo- 
cracies were not a barrier to. co-operation in common interests, 

1 Sept.—Chinese—Indonesian trade agreement (see Indonesia). 


CYPRUS. 20 Aug.—Greek application to United Nations and state- 
ment by British delegate (see United Nations, Secretariat). 

22 Aug.—A crowd estimated at 30,000 heard.a speech by the Arch- 
bishop of Cyprus relayed from the Phaneromeni Church in Nicosia. 
He said: ‘We shall remain faithful unto death to our national claim. We 
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shall never give way, we shall never compromise. We shall show: con- 
tempt for force and tyranny. . . If our right’is ignored by the United 
Nations, which we do not believe, we shall regroup our forces and 
continue our struggle.’ 

Troops were confined to barracks during the service and the Cypriot 
police kept away from the neighbourhood of the church. 

It was announced that Dr Fazul Kutchuk, Secretary-General of the 
Turkish National Party, had sent a cable to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations saying: ‘A hundred thousand Cyprus Turks strongly 
protest against the Greek Government's petitition regarding the union 
of Cyprus with Greece and vehemently reject enosis, self-government, 
or a plebiscite.’ 


EGYPT. 21 Aug.—Colonel Nasser, Prime Minister, declared at a 
public meeting that no joint defence or alliance was implied by the 
Canal Zone agreement. Egypt had no objection to receiving military 
aid from the United States or Britain, provided that it was uncon- 
ditional. 

24 Aug.—Turkish Prime Minister’s statement re relations with 
Egypt (see Turkey). 

27 Aug.—Muslim Brotherhood. A clash between Muslim Brothers 
and the police occurred outside a mosque in Cairo. 

29 Aug.—Saudi Arabia. Following a call on Col. Nasser by the 
Saudi Arabian Ambassador, Major Saleh Salem, Minister of National 
Guidance, revealed that a ‘high Arab personality’ (understood to be 
King Saud) had protested against the statement by Major Salem 
during his recent visit to Iraq that Egypt did not object to unions 
between Iraq, Syria, and Jordan provided they were founded on the 
will of the peoples concerned. Major Salem said there had been no talk 
about Arab umion at Sarsink, though Egypt would not interfere with the 
decisions of Arab countries regarding union between them. He said 
‘Jews and other enemies of the Arabs’ were trying to create suspicion 
between Arab countries. 

30 Aug.—Lifting of British embargo on arms export to Egypt (see 
Great Britain). 

1 Sept.—Cabinet Reshuffle. Col. Nasser reshuffled his Cabinet 
following the resignations of the Finance Minister and the Minister of 
Education. Wing Commander Gamal Salem became deputy Prime 
Minister; Major-General Abdel Hakim Amer was appointed Minister 
of War in addition to Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces, and 
Lt.-Col. Anwar Sadat Minister of State. The new Ministers of Finance 
and Education were Dr Abdul Moneim el Kaissuny and Major Kamal el 
din Hussein respectively. 


FORMOSA. 22 Aug.—Chinese statement on ‘liberation’ of Formosa 
(see China). 

25 Aug.—It was announced that Chinese Nationalist aircraft had 
dropped relief supplies of rice to flooded areas along the river Yangtze 
on 24 August. 
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Formosa (continued) 

Attack on British Ship. A statement issued by the British naval 
headquarters in Hon; mp ing said that a British cargo ship, the Inchkilda, 
while plying along the Chinese coast, had been fired on by Chinese 
Nationalist shore batteries on Matsu Island, off the mouth of the Min 


river, near Foochow. The ship was undamaged. It was on charter toa Pi 
Chinese company. - 
27 Aug.—Chinese Communist landing on Quemoy (see China). S 
30 Aug.—The British Government protested to the ‘Provincial JM " 
Government of Formosa’ against the shelling of the British freighter 
Inchkilda off Foochow. F 
FRANCE. 19 Aug.—Six-Power Conference on the E.D.C. Treaty, fc 
q-2. 
23 Aug.—M. Mendés-France’s discussions with Sir Winston [me ' 
Churchill and Mr Eden (see Great Britain). = 
24 Aug.—E.D.C. M. Mendés-France, Prime Minister, said ina 7 * 
broadcast to the nation that he had not been able to accept the five- fe 
Power counter-proposals at Brussels because to have done so would have f 
been to make engagements in the name of the French people while " 
knowing all the time that they could not be kept. we 
Saar. Following discussions between the Saar Government and M. bo 
Guérin de Beaumont, State Secretary at the Quai d’Orsay, a com- 
muniqué was issued saying that the resolve of M. Mendés-France to 5 
settle the Saar question ‘in the framework of the political and economic + 
integration of western Europe’ had been emphasized by M. de Beav- 7 
mont. Herr Hoffman, Saar Chief Minister, as well as the representative M 
of the Social Democratic Opposition in the Saar, had stressed the im- , : 
portance they attached to a rapid settlement. Both Governments had fin 
again confirmed their unanimity about the need for a European settle- y 
ment for the Saar. Fr 
25 Aug.—East German appeal to French Parliament (see Germany). “ 
Mr Adlai Stevenson’s letter to M. Mendés-France on E.D.C. (see BR “*! 
United States). - 
Belgium. The Belgian Ambassador communicated to M. Mendeés- = 
France further proposals concerning the E.D.C. treaty from M. Spaak, ' " 
Belgian Foreign Minister. An official statement issued later said they 
contained nothing new. th 
Socialist Party and E.D.C. A joint meeting of the Socialist Party's F . 
executive committee and parliamentary group passed by 54 votes to . 
none a resolution restating the party’s opposition ‘to any pro Me 
tending to restore a national army to Germany, whether reunified or pr 
not’. Twenty-seven deputies opposed to the E.D.C. treaty abstained. Pe 
Polish Proposal for Treaty of Alliance. A Note was received from Ps 
the Polish Government. It began by drawing attention to the danger = 
to France of a revival of German militarism and asserting that the Bonn rie 


Government intended to impose the E.D.C. treaty in order to carry out 
‘their plan for the conquest of Europe’ and in particular of the western 
territories of Poland. It then proposed that Poland and France should 
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join in a treaty of alliance under which they would agree: (1) to join in 
no alliance or agreement directed against the other; (2) to consult one 
another in case of a threat of aggression ‘on the part of the revengeful 
forces of German militarism’; (3) to support mutual efforts for a Euro- 
pean collective security system and a peaceful solution of the German 
problem ; (4) to come to one another’s aid if attacked ; (5) to extend their 
economic and cultural co-operation; and (6) to act in conformity with 
the United Nations Charter. 

26 Aug.—The Socialist Party executive committee passed a resolu- 
tion threatening deputies who persisted in opposing E.D.C. with the 
penalties for indiscipline. 

Gen. de Gaulle. Gen. de Gaulle issued a statement expressing con- 
fidence in the ‘upsurge of opinion’ against the ‘conspiracy to deprive 
France of her sovereignty, her Army, and her oversea territories’, and 
calling for a French lead towards a general arms reduction and a ban on 
atomic weapons, or failing this, a broadly-based west European con- 
federation. 

Indo-China. A conference opened in Paris between representatives 
of France and the three Associated States for the purpose of revising 
monetary and other arrangements governing their relations. 

27 Aug.—E.D.C. The Assembly of the French Union (the advisory 
body consisting of representatives of metropolitan France and over- 
sea departments and territories) voted by 100 votes to 68 to reject the 
E.D.C. treaty. The motion confined itself to those articles of the treaty 
which affected or could affect non-metropolitan territories. 

M. Mendés-France announced after a meeting of the Council of 
Ministers that the Government would maintain their unity during the 
E.D.C. debate, voting unanimously on procedure, but abstaining on the 
final vote. 

Canada. The Canadian Ambassador delivered to M. Mendés- 
France a message from Mr Lester Pearson, Canadian Foreign Minister, 
expressing sympathy for the French Government's difficulties in regard 
to E.D.C. and the view that an early settlement providing for German 
participation in collective defence and avoiding purely national German 
rearmament was essential to North Atlantic collaboration. 

Message from Liberal International (see Liberal International). 

North Africa. The Assembly voted by 451 votes to 122 in favour of 
the Government’s North African policy. During the debate M. Mendés- 
France admitted that the movement in favour of the former Sultan had 
contributed to the unrest in Morocco, but he said a return of Sidi 
Mohammed ben Youssef was out of the question. The Moroccan people 
must be led quickly towards the management of their affairs within the 
framework of ‘Moroccan sovereignty’. The establishment of local 
assemblies and decentralization would give an apprenticeship in demo- 
cracy. The Resident-General had already decided on general measures, 
and representatives of different shades of Moroccan opinion would be 
invited to study the plan of reform. French residents would also be 
invited to lend their support and experience. 

28 Aug.—E.D.C. Debate. The debate in the Assembly on the E.D.C. 
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France (continued) 

treaty opened with the reports of the rapporteurs of the seven Assembly 
commissions, all of which recommended rejection of the treaty. M. 
Moch, the Socialist rapforteur of the Foreign Affairs Commission, said 
the choice was to vote for the treaty and resign oneself to an arms race 
without limit, or to reject it, and, while maintaining France’s alliances, 
to refuse all German rearmament and seek all possibilities of disarma- 
ment. 

M. Triboulet, rapporteur for the National Defence Commission, 
denied that E.D.C. would provide an effective control over German 
rearmament and said that the admission of Germany to N.A.T.O. 
would be a better solution because N.A.T.O. respected France’s role as 
a world Power, whereas by entering E.D.C. France would ‘hand over 
the keys of Africa’ and become a purely European Power. 

The rapporteur for the Commission of Justice maintained that E.D.C. 
was unconstitutional because it alienated French independence. The 
spokesman for the Finance Commission also declared it to be unconsti- 
tutional because it involved a surrender of control over military 
expenditure. 

29 Aug.—M. Mendés-France gave the Assembly an account of the 
negotiations at Brussels and told how he had tried unsuccessfully to get 
the other five treaty Powers to give the additional protocols prepared by 
France the binding force of the treaty, while they had thought only in 
terms of a simple declaration. He spoke of the ‘painful and humiliating’ 
position of France at the conference and of the ‘legitimate exasperation’ 
of her partners caused by past French delays and uncertainties. He 
dwelt with some emphasis on the question of the right of a unified 
Germany to withdraw from E.D.C., explaining that the three Foreign 
Ministers had agreed to this at the Berlin conference and that was why 
at Brussels he had tried unsuccessfully to secure that all the signatories, 
including Germany, should have that right, or else that none of them 
should. He said M. Spaak’s suggestion on this point was inadequate 
because it would merely have postponed the argument until Germany 
was reunified. On the question of supranationality, he said that the 
French proposal for a right of appeal during the first eight years from 
a decision of the Commissariat was designed to give flexibility to the 
beginnings of a new organization. The other Powers had rejected the 


proposal, and M. Spaak’s subsequent suggestion that the Council of | 


Ministers should consider appeals from Commissariat decisions by a 
majority instead of a unanimous procedure did not meet the French 
case. 

M. Mendés-France reaffirmed the Government’s decision to remain 
neutral in the debate and to give the Assembly a free choice. In his view 
the E.D.C.’s greatest value lay in the fact that it linked Germany to 
western policy and so marked a definite step towards Franco-German 
reconciliation. He warned the Assembly that if E.D.C. were rejected, 
not only would Germany have to be given back her civil sovereignty 
but the question of rearmament would remain. He shared the view held 
by Britain and America that a German contribution to western defence 
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was essential, but he denied that the choice lay between E.D.C. or a 
new Wehrmacht, declaring that there were several alternative formulas 
but he had no right at present to go into details. He concluded by 
reafirming that the basis of the Government’s policy was the Atlantic 
alliance and by emphasizing also the importance of the Anglo-French 
alliance, and said that the first task was the internal recovery of France. 
30 Aug.—The Assembly voted by 319 votes to 264, with 43 absten- 
tions (including members of the Government), against ratification of the 
E.D.C. treaty. The vote was on a procedural motion, commanding 
absolute precedence in debate, to pass on to other business (the question 
préalable). It had been tabled by a right-wing opponent of the treaty 
after a right-wing supporter had tabled a motion calling for a resump- 
tion of the negotiations with the other E.D.C. signatories. By this 
means the debate was cut short after only four out of the sixty-eight 
speakers on the order paper had been heard. Speaking on the procedural 
motion, M. Herriot, the veteran Radical leader, made an impassioned 
appeal for rejection of the treaty. He pointed out that the conditions 
laid down by a previous vote—concerning a Saar settlement and British 
association with E.D.C.—had not been satisfactorily settled, and declared 
that Britain should join France with equal responsibility in the matter. 
He said the treaty demanded sacrifices of France, notably in losing 
direction of her Army, and that it represented a step forward for 
Germany but a step backward for France. In effect, he maintained, the 
treaty discriminated against France in denying her the right to leave the 
community while a reunited Germany would be free to do so. 

The voting on the treaty was as follows: Socialists, 50 for, 53 against, 
2 abstentions; Communists and Progressives, 99 against; M.R.P., 80 for, 
2 against, 4 abstentions; Radicals, 33 for, 34 against, g abstentions; 
Social Republicans (ex-Gaullists), 2 for, 67 against, 4 abstentions; 
Independent Republicans, 36 for, 12 against, 6 abstentions; A.R.S. 
(Dissident Gaullists), 14 for, 16 against, 3 abstentions; Peasant Inde- 
pendents, 20 for, 6 against, 1 abstention; U.D.S.R., 8 for, to against, 
6 abstentions; Peasants, 9 for, 10 against, 3 abstentions; Oversea 
Independents, 11 for, 3 against, 1 abstention; Non-party, 1 for, 7 against, 
4 abstentions. 

Socialist Party. The Socialist Party Executive Committee announc- 
ed the expulsion of M. Mayer, the chairman, and M. Moch, the 
rapporteur of the Assembly’s Foreign Affairs Commission, and of M. 
Lejeune, chairman of the Defence Commission, for the leading part they 
had played in securing the rejection of the F.D.C. treaty. It said steps 
would also be taken in due course against the fifty other Socialist 
deputies who had voted for its rejection. In another announcement the 
Executive Committee pointed out that no alternative policy had 
emerged from the debate and reaffirmed its opposition to any form of an 
autonomous G erman army. 

31 Aug.—Foreign Policy. A debate took place in the Assembly on 
an interpellation tabled by M. Reynaud, a strong supporter of E.D.C., 
asking the Government to clarify its foreign policy. 

During the debate advocates of E.D.C. strongly attacked M. Mendés- 
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France (continued) 

France, particularly on the issue of his future policy and of where he 
could find a majority for an alternative to the treaty. M. Reynaud said 
the only thing that could happen was the reconstruction of the Wehr. 
macht. 

M. Mollet, secretary-general of the Socialist Party, declared that 
there could be no solution of the Franco—German problem on the basis 
of bilateral negotiations—some form of supranational solution was 
essential. He believed the Socialist Party would be unanimously against 
a German national army and that France would now find itself back in 
the position of 1950 when Britain and the United States were demand- 
ing German rearmament. He suggested that for lack of French agree- 
ment Britain and the United States might make bilateral agreements 
with Germany and that this would lead to a fierce anti-British anti- 
American campaign and to a ‘reversal of alliances’ for France. 

Replying to the debate, M. Mendés-France said the Government's 
policy would be continued on the basis of solidarity with allies, the con- 
struction of Europe, and Franco-German reconciliation. He had no 
doubt that it would be possible to arrive at a new solution, and explora- 
tory work with France’s allies would begin very soon. German sover- 
eignty would have to be restored and Parliament would be asked to 
approve this. As for German rearmament, they would seek to obtain 
from Britain more precise undertakings and a closer association within 
a framework different from E.D.C. He confirmed that a settlement of 
the Saar problem would remain a pre-condition for any new plan for 
German rearmament. He did not think a four-Power meeting held out 
any prospects unless it were organized along previously agreed lines. 

The Assembly voted by 418 to 162 in favour of the Government's 
suggestion that the debate on the interpellation be postponed until the 
reassembly of Parliament on 3 November after the recess. 


GERMANY. 19 Aug.—-East German Aid to Strikers. It was 
learned that the east German Government had protested to the Federal 
Government against the alleged seizure of east German lorries taking 
gifts of food to strikers in Bavaria and Hamburg. 

Six-Power Conference on the E.D.C. Treaty, 9.v. 

21 Aug.—Dr John. Dr Otto John, the former head of the west 
German internal security service, repeated in a broadcast over east 
Berlin radio his allegations that there were secret protocols to the 
European Defence Community treaty, saying that they had been 
negotiated in the summer of 1952 and had been accepted as binding 
after a secret exchange of ietters signed on the German side by Dr 
Otto Lenz, then Secretary of State in the Chancellery. Dr John also 
ridiculed President Eisenhower’s statement that the United States had 
not the slightest intention of waging a preventive war against the 
Soviet bloc. He said the statement was intended as a palliative necessi- 
tated by public pressure and the imminent elections in America and 
that he knew from the best sources that the war party in the Pentagon 
continued to prepare war against the east. 
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Herr Schmidt-Wittmack. The east German Ministry of the 
Interior announced that Herr Karl Schmidt-Wittmack, Christian 
Democratic member of parliament for Hamburg, had sought, and had 
been granted, political asylum for himself, his wife, and daughter. 

23 Aug.—West Germany. Refugees. The Refugee Ministry of the 
Federal Republic announced that nearly 424,000 refugees had been 
received from east Germany in the period 1 January 1953 to 30 June 
1954, of whom about 200,000 were under twenty-five years of age. Be- 
tween the last census in 1950 and 30 June 1954, the population had 
been increased by 1,300,000 refugees and expelled people from east 
Germany. 

24 Aug.—East Germany. The head of the east German security 
service, Herr Wollweber, announced the arrest of five employees of the 
State-owned radio and communications factory for espionage on behalf 
of the Gehlen organization in west Berlin. 

25 Aug.—The text was published of a letter from Herr Pieck, east 
German president, to President Coty of France, in which President 
Pieck appealed to the French Parliament ‘never to ratify the treaties of 
Bonn and Paris’, and expressed ‘deep concern’ that Dr Adenauer’s 
policy which, he said, aimed at remilitarization and German revenge 
should mislead the French people as to the real will of Germany. The 
road to real security for both France and Germany lay in a European 
agreement on collective security. 

Herr Prinz. Herr Wilhelm Prinz, former chairman of the west 
German Communist party in Hamburg, who was liberated in April 
after three and a half years’ imprisonment in the Soviet Zone, told the 
press in Hamburg that he had been denounced by Herr Max Reimann, 
the head of the west German Communist Party, and that his sole crime 
was his inability to arrest the steady decline of the party. He said that 
in the course of prolonged interrogations by night, under physical and 
spiritual ill-treatment, he had been pressed to confess to conspiratorial 
activity for the western Powers. His treatment had been worse than that 
he had experienced in the Nazi concentration camp of Sachsenhausen. 

26 Aug.—Herr Schmidt-Wittmack. Herr Schmidt-Wittmack 
(see above) alleged to the press in east Berlin that there were secret proto- 
cols to the E.D.C. treaty and also that at secret meetings in June and 
July between Gen. Gruenther, N.A.T.O. Supreme Commander, and 
Gen. Heusinger, chief military expert on the staff of Herr Blank, the 
west German defence commissioner, it was agreed to draw up mobiliza- 
tion plans for twenty-four German divisions—double the number pro- 
vided for in the E.D.C. Treaty—in addition to an air force and certain 
special formations. He said the conference had also considered the 
creation of a reserve force of a furthez twenty-four divisions and had 
agreed to form a German-American military committee to provide 
detailed plans by 1 November. No British or French delegates had 
attended the meeting. 

Herr Schmidt-Wittmack said he had obtained this confidential in- 
formation because he belonged to a small group of Christian Democratic 
deputies particularly interested in E.D.C. in whom the Chancellor 
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Germany (continued) 

confided. His knowledge derived also partly from the fact that he had 
been chairman of the defence committee of Junge Union, the Christiay 
Democratic youth organization. He said he had come to change his 
views concerning E.D.C. because he had become persuaded of th: 
dangerous rigidity of Dr Adenauer’s policies which he now believed ‘n 
longer correspond with our people’s interests and bear with them grave 
dangers for peaceful negotiations.’ He had entered the Bundestag as, 
supporter of E.D.C. intent on ensuring that a German armed fore 
would be subject to democratic parliamentary control. The intima 
knowledge he had since gained had proved this hope to be an illusion, 
‘I had to realize that the Chancellor takes decisions which are in con- 
trast to his assurances towards the public and his treaty partners.’ 

Gen. Heusinger denied Herr Schmidt-Wittmack’s allegations con. 
cerning the secret consultations between the Federal and American 
Governments. He denied that a decision had been taken to work out 
secret plans in a special committee, and said he knew nothing of the 
existence of such a committee and had not discussed the subject with 
Gen. Gruenther. 

Herr Blank’s office stated that any planning done in the department 
had always been within the framework of the E.D.C. negotiations which 
envisaged twelve German divisions. There had never been any discus- 
sion about twenty-four divisions. It was officially repeated that there 
were no secret clauses to the E.D.C. treaty. A spokesman pointed out 
that the reasons given by Herr Schmidt-Wittmack for his defection were 
‘very thin’ and reflected the instructions given him by his new employers. 

27 Aug.—East Germany. The Government issued a decree ap- 
pointing officials with special powers to mobilize labour, machinery, 
and storage space for the gathering in of the harvest. 

The U.S. High Commission in west Germany issued a statement 
based on its own research saying that the grim outlook for the harvest 
in east Germany was largely the outcome of an inefficient agricultural 
policy. 

31 Aug.—West Germany. Strikes. The Bavarian metal workers 
strike ended, following acceptance by the union and the employers’ 
association of the arbitration tribunal’s award. The strike was estimated 
to have cost the industry about 80 m. marks. 

French Rejection of E.D.C. Dr Adenauer, Federal Chancellor, 
issued a short statement describing the French Parliament’s rejection of 
the European Defence Community treaty as ‘extremely grave’ and 
‘a heavy blow’ to the unity of the free nations. 

1 Sept.—_West Germany. Foreign Policy. The Federal Govern- 
ment issued a statement redefining its aims as follows: (i) Continuation 
of the policy of European unification with all countries that are ready for 
it and in all suitable fields. Consultations about the further treatment of 

military integration with the countries that have ratified the E.D.C. 
treaty or are on the point of doing so. (ii) Restoration of sovereignty. 
(iii) Participation in western defence without discrimination. (iv) Jurid- 
ical regulation of the stationing of troops of other countries in the 
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Federal Republic by the conclusion of treaties. (v) Immediate negotia- 
tions with the United States and Britain. 

The statement said the Government was convinced that only by a 
continuation of this policy could German reunification in freedom be 


achieved. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 19 Aug.—Strategic Ban. A Ministry of Transport 
official denied the Chinese assertion of 18 August that British ships 
had carried strategic materials to China from west European countries. 
He said no strategic materials had been included in cargoes since the 
introduction of voyage licensing in March 1953. 

Hungary. Following discussions in London with Hungarian repre- 
sentatives, a trade arrangement with Hungary was announced covering 
one year from 1 September. It was agreed that quotas for U.K. exports 
should be to an approximate value of {£5 m., and that quotas for 
Hungarian exports to the United Kingdom should be of the approxi- 
mate value of £5*5 m. 

In an exchange of Notes, the Hungarian Government stated that it 
was not yet in a position to make any payment owing to the low level of 
Hungary’s sterling earnings, but it reaffirmed its intention to settle 
claims in respect of the nationalization and expropriation of British 
property in Hungary and claims arising from the peace treaty, and 
agreed to begin negotiations on or before 1 September 1955 for settle- 
ments in respect of all U.K. debts and claims. It undertook to examine 
all such claims in the meantime. 

20 Aug.—Cyprus. Greek application to United Nations and state- 
ment by British delegate (see United Nations, Secretariat). 

21 Aug.—Protest to Greece re anti-British outrage in Crete (see 
Greece). 

22 Aug.—Greek apology and offer of compensation (see Greece). 

23 Aug.—France. Following the break-down of the conference of 
E.D.C. Powers, M. Mendés-France, French Prime Minister, flew to 
Britain to see Sir Winston Churchill. Mr Eden, Foreign Minister, was 
also present, having flown back from Austria where he was on holiday. 
An official announcement stated that ‘a general discussion took place 
on the situation arising from the outcome of the Brussels conference. 
The Ministers were agreed on the importance of maintaining the unity 
of the free nations of the west and on the necessity of early practical 
steps to give effect to this.’ 

Poland. Klimowicz Case. The Foreign Office issued the text of a 
reply to the Polish Note of 3 August concerning the Polish stowaway, 
Antoni Klimowicz. The Note refused the Polish demand for the return 
of Klimowiez and for compensation. It also refuted the Polish allega- 
tions of brutal methods by the police, describing the circumstances of 
Klimowicz’s removal from the Polish ship as in the Home Office state- 
ments of 5 and 6 August. In addition, the Note denied the Polish 
allegation that the British authorities had invented a charge of theft 
against Klimowicz; denied the Polish assertion that according to inter- 
national usage a stowaway should be under the exclusive authority of the 
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Great Britain (continued) 
master of the ship while in a foreign port; and described as ‘irrelevant 
the Polish reference to the American scientist, Dr Cort, who was 
travelling in the same ship. 

25 Aug.—Attack on British freighter (see China). 

Russian Naval Strength. The Admiralty issued a statement on 
Russian naval strength in which it was estimated that in two or three 
years’ time it would consist of about 30 cruisers, 150 destroyers, 500 
submarines, 500 motor torpedo-boats, 1,000 minesweepers, 300 escort 
vessels, many patrol and landing craft, and 4,000 naval aircraft. It said 
Russia was devoting one-fifth of defence expenditure to naval forces, 
and estimated that since 1945 the equivalent of about £12,000 m. had 
been allocated to the Soviet Navy. 

27 Aug.—U.S.S.R. The Admiralty confirmed that a Soviet naval 
force of three cruisers, twelve destroyers, and smaller vessels had been 
observed steering south-west down the Norwegian coast about twenty 
to thirty miles from the shore. It was the first time since the war that so 
many Russian warships had been seen so far from their normal exercise 
areas, 

29 Aug.—Flood Relief. The Commonwealth Relations Office 
announced that £100,000 had been allocated for flood relief for India, 
Pakistan, and Nepal. 

30 Aug.—Egypt. The Government announced its decision to lift the 
embargo, imposed in October 1951, on the export of arms to Egypt. The 
statement made clear that the export of arms to Egypt, other Arab 
countries, or Israel must conform with the Tripartite Declaration of 
May 1950 which stated that these countries had given assurances to the 
three western Powers that any arms purchased by them would not be 
used for aggression. The statement recognized the need of those 
countries for arms for internal security and self-defence, but recalled the 
western Powers’ opposition to any arms race between the Arab States 
and Israel. 

Aid for Japanese Strikers. The legislative council of the United 
Textile Factory Workers’ Association decided to send a donation of 
£1,000 to the International Federation of Textile Workers’ Association 
to help Japanese workers who were striking in protest against conditions 
at Omi Silk Reeling Company’s mills. 

Protest to Chinese Nationalists (see Formosa). 

1 Sept.—South Africa. The South African Defence Minister, Mr 
Erasmus, began talks on defence in London. 


GREECE. 20 Aug.—Application to United Nations re Cyprus and J 


statement by British delegate (see United Nations, Secretariat). 
Cyprus. Mr Kyrou, Director-General of the Foreign Ministry, ina 
statement to the press on the Greek application to the United Nations, 
said that the word ‘plebiscite’ had not been mentioned because it 
‘had been used and abused by certain totalitarian regimes’. There were 
other means for Cypriots to determine their future, such as elections 
where elected officers would be entitled to choose the island’s future. 
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‘We have such complete faith in the United Nations,’ he said, ‘that its 
recommendations will be binding on Greece.’ 

Demonstrations in support of the Greek application to the United 
Nations oceurred in many parts of the country. In Athens a large 
meeting was addressed by Archbishop Spyridon and passed a resolution 
condemning ‘oppressive measures’ in Cyprus and proclaiming the 
‘irrevocable decision’ to ‘fight with all available means for the liberation 
of our 24,000 Cypriot brethren’. Attempts to reach the British Embassy 
were prevented only after demonstrators had clashed with the police. 
Forty demonstrators and twenty-seven policemen were injured, and 
150 arrests were made. In Corfu the British Consulate and the Institute 
of English Studies were stoned. There was a dynamite explosion in the 
garden of the British Consulate at Canea in Crete. 

21 Aug.—The British Ambassador protested to the Foreign Ministry 
against the dynamite explosion in the garden of the British Consulate at 
Canea in Crete. 

22 Aug.—The Government instructed the prefect at Canea to call 
on the British Consul, express regret for the dynamite explosion, and 
state that the Government was prepared to make good any damage 
caused. 

26 Aug.—U.S. Aid. It was announced that the American Ambassador 
had informed the Prime Minister that the U.S. Government had 
approved his request for additional military aid to maintain the Army at 
the levels imposed by N.A.T.O. commitments. 

27 Aug.—Enosis. A group of twenty-one reserve officers from 
Pyrgos, south Greece, arrived in Athens having marched 200 miles to 
deliver two phials of their blood as a token of their ‘resolve to give their 
lives if necessary for the liberation of Cyprus’. They were welcomed by 
the city council and later marched through the streets. The Archbishop 
accepted one of the phials on behalf of the Church in Cyprus: the other 
was to be sent to Sir Winston Churchill. 


GUATEMALA. 25 Aug.—The junta issued a law banning all forms of 
Communism. 

1 Sept.—The military junta was dissolved and Col. Armas became 
President. 


HONG KONG. 22 Aug.—The Chinese Government returned a police 
launch which, with nine members of its crew, had been missing since 
29 July. Eight of the crew were returned with the launch. (The ninth, 
a police corporal, was found dead in the sea on 1 August and was 
believed to have been murdered.) 

27 Aug.—The police commissioner said that the crew of the police 
launch returned on 22 August had apparently been ‘overpowered’ and 
the launch ‘taken away by force’. 


) HUNGARY. 19 Aug.—Trade arrangement with United Kingdom 
and undertaking in regard to U.K. financial claims (see Great Britain). 
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INDIA. 19 Aug.—Portuguese Settlements. In a Note handed to the 
Portuguese Minister the Government proposed that a meeting of repre. 
sentatives of the two Governments should begin on 24 August. It an- 
nounced the names of the two principal Indian representatives. 

20 Aug.—The Government handed the Portuguese Minister , 
Note protesting against alleged firing by the Portuguese police on 
unarmed and peaceful demonstrators at Tiracol. (Indian and Portv- 
guese accounts of events at Tiracol on 16 August differed.) 

Portuguese statement on Indian Note of 19 August (see India). 

22 Aug.—A Note was received from the Portuguese Government 
protesting against a violent press and radio campaign which, it said, 
‘openly threatened Portuguese territorial integrity in India’. It pointed 
out that the campaign and other incidents ‘were not in accordance with 
the conciliatory principles theoretically proclaimed in recent Indian 
Notes’. 

23 Aug.—Report on the Press. The report of the Indian Press 
Commission was published. 

Portuguese Settlements. A further Note was handed to the 
Portuguese Minister. It regretted that Portugal had not accepted the 
Indian suggestion for a meeting of representatives on 24 August and 
had refused to propose an alternative date. Alleging that the Portuguese 
Government had ‘expressed their unwillingness to proceed with a 
conference’ unless India agreed in advance to certain conditions, it 
said that in India’s view these conditions should be the subject of a 
separate conference. 

24 Aug.—Floods. The Minister for Home Affairs told the House of 
the People that in some areas of north-east India the floods were the 
worst on record: altogether about 22,600 square miles were flooded and 
many people had been drowned. Relief measures were being taken. 

Goa. Mr Nehru told the Rajya Sabha (Council of States) that the 
Government had no intention of stationing troops near the frontiers of 
Goa and other Portuguese possessions as it did not consider there was a 
threat to Indian security. 

Portuguese statement re attitudes of Argentine, Turkish, and Japan- 
ese Governments (see Portugal). 

25 Aug.—Floods. Assam was isolated from the rest of India by the 
flooded river Brahmaputra, swollen in parts to a width of thirteen miles. 
Whole villages had been swept away by the floods. 

Diu. The Portuguese news agency in Goa, Ani, stated that the 
invasion of Diu, announced for that day, was limited to nine unarmed 
Indian subjects, carrying Indian flags, who entered Portuguese territory 
and were arrested by the police. 

Goa. Speaking on foreign affairs in the Lower House of Parliament, 
Mr Nehru re-emphasized India’s sympathy for the Goans’ desire ‘to 
free themselves from alien rule’, but declared that India would maintain 
her adherence to non-violence and would not take military action or 
condone methods based on fear or threats. India would continue to seek 
the path of conciliation and negotiation, but she firmly believed in the 
right of the Goans to be reunited with India. Mr Nehru based this 
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attitude on the contention that the Goan liberation movement was 
spontaneous. He promised the people of Goa that when they became 
part of the Indian Union their cultural, social, and linguistic relations 
and also their local laws and customs would be res : 

South-east Asia. Referring to the Geneva settlement, Mr Nehru 
emphasized the importance of the establishment of the independence of 
the three Associated States of Indo-China and said that these States 
had a good chance of finding a place in a collective peace rather than in 
war blocs. India had refused to attend the Manila conference on south- 
east Asian defence because it was likely to reverse the conciliatory trend 
of the Geneva settlement. Collective peace was the only alternative to 
war preparedness and the only substantial approach to security. The 
proposed ‘south-east Asia collective organization’ would do more 
present harm than any future good. Mr Nehru believed that Mr Chou 
En-lai’s visit to India had helped him ‘to understand the Asia outside 
China, and also to appreciate evolving a south-east Asia pattern of 
collective peace’. 

26 Aug.—In a debate on foreign affairs in the Council of States Mr 
Nehru repeated much of what’ he had said the day before in the Lower 
House, adding as reasons why India could not take part in the Manila 
conference that it would be contrary to her policy of realignment and 
that it would be inappropriate for her as chairman of the international 
supervisory commission for Indo-China to do so. He emphasized that 
it was necessary for India and China, as the largest countries in Asia, 
to understand and co-operate with each other. Their contacts should be 
friendly because the five principles ‘of international behaviour to which 
they had both subscribed were the basis of a new approach in south-east 
Asia and elsewhere. 

Portuguese Note re events at Tiracol (see Portugal). 

27 Aug.—Indo-Pakistan Canal Waters Dispute. Mr Nehru told 
Parliament that the World Bank had proposed new negotiations on its 
former proposals with new terms of reference. In the meantime 
supplies of canal water to Pakistan would not be reduced, and India was 
ready to enter an agreement for a transitional period. 

South-East Asia Defence. During a continuation of the debate in 
the Upper House Mr Nehru said that the proposed defence organiza- 
tion for south-east Asia was contrary to the spirit of the U.N. Charter, 
and if any decision were reached at the Manila conference which com- 
promised the status of Indo-China as a neutral area it would shake the 
basis of the Geneva agreements practically and psychologically. He 
argued that the neutrality of the Indo-China countries was the only 
solution to the problem. 

Floods. The floods in North Bengal were estimated to have affected 
about 500,000 persons and to have damaged 85 per cent of standing 
crops. Damage in Bihar was estimated at 50 crores of rupees (£37*5 m.). 

Portuguese Settlements. Mr Alvares, president of the Goan 
National Congress, demanded at a public meeting in Bombay that as 
diplomatic exchanges had failed India should use military measures to 
force Portugal to withdraw from her settlements, 
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Communal Disorders. Fifteen people were killed and fifty injured 
in a Hindu-Muslim riot at Gulbarga, 150 miles west of Hyderabad. 

29 Aug.—Floods. It was stated that 15,000 people had been evacu- 
ated from West Bengal and Cooch-Behar alone. The death roll im Bihar, 
West Bengal, Assam, and Uttar Pradesh (United Provinces) was given 
as about 200. Damage in West Bengal was estimated at Rs.120 m. 
(nearly {10 m.). 

British offer of flood relief (see Great Britain). 

Portuguese denial of Indian allegations (see Portugal). 

30 Aug.—Floods. The Government of Uttar Pradesh reported that 
10,000 houses had collapsed as a result of the floods and about 2 m, 
people had received relief. 

Portuguese Settlements. Two more Notes were received from the 
Portuguese Government. The first renewed the proposal for neutral 
observers and suggested that discussions concerning this proposal 
should begin on 7 September. It also proposed negotiations ‘on prob- 
lems arising from the co-existence and neighbourhood of the territories, 
with due respect for conditions relating to the safeguard of Portuguese 
sovereignty’. It said India’s replies to previous Notes ‘seemed not to 
confine themselves to the well-defined object of the Portuguese Notes’ 
and that it was unnecessary for India to reply until ready to express a 
straightforward assent. 

The second Portuguese Note asked for a precise reply as to whether 
the Indian Government was ready to give Portuguese authorities access 
to the territories of Dadra and Nagar Haveli which continued to be 
isolated by the action of the Indian Union and to be illegitimately in the 
hands of armed bodies of men who had come from the Indian Union. 

31 Aug.—U.S.S.R. It was announced that the Soviet Government 
had offered to provide equipment for a steelworks in India with an 
initial annual capacity of 500,000 tons, 


INDO-CHINA. 20 Aug.—aA batch of 460 French Union prisoners of 
war, the first to be freed under the armistice agreement, were handed 
over by the Viet Minh. 

The French Commissioner-General’s office in Saigon announced 
that since 27 July 49,730 civilians and soldiers had been evacuated from 
northern Vietnam. No French metropolitan citizens were among them. 

21 Aug.—Prisoners’ Mutiny. Two thousand five hundred Viet 
Minh prisoners of the French, who were being taken from Haiphong to 
Samson to be exchanged for French prisoners of the Viet Minh, 
attempted to mutiny, apparently because of the unwillingness of a 
great number of them to return to the Viet Minh Zone. Order was 
restored only after some of them had been killed by their guards. Three 
hundred of the prisoners escaped. 

22 Aug.—The Viet Minh at Samson suspended the exchange of 
prisoners for three days because of the mutiny. 

23 Aug.—Siamese decision to repatriate Vietnamese refugees (see 
Siam). 
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Prisoners. Viet Minh officials at Vietri accused the French of releas- 
ing civilian internees in place of prisoners of war, and threatened to 
include no Frenchmen among the next contingents to be released. 

26 Aug.—Conference between France and Associated States (see 
France). 

27 pan was announced that the French authorities had protested 
to the International Armistice Commission about the non-return of 
French prisoners by the Viet Minh. 

30 Aug.—France. In a statement to the press Gen. Ely, French 
Commander-in-Chief and Commissioner-General, said that France 
considered the national (southern) Vietnam Government as the only 
legal Government linked to France by past agreements, and French 
policy towards that Government would be based on the two principles 
of total independence and complete support. Vietnam total indepen- 
dence, like that of Laos and C ia, would be achieved by 31 Decem- 
ber. France would give the Vietnamese Government ali aid necessary 
for the country’s development and progress. This would at first take the 
form of economic aid which would be co-ordinated with American aid. 
France would also provide military aid with a view to creating a Viet- 
namese army to replace the French expeditionary force which would be 
progressively reduced. On relations with northern Vietnam, Gen. Ely 
said the first task was to recover all prisoners in Viet Minh hands and 
then to maintain French economic and cultural interests in the north. 

M. Sainteny, French delegate to northern Vietnam, said on arrival 
in Hanoi that the French Government wished the maximum number of 
French people and French businesses to remain in the north. 


INDONESIA. 1 Sept.—China and Indonesia signed a £6 m. trade 
agreement in Jakarta. 


_ INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION. 27 Aug.—Opening the forty- 


third annual meeting of the Union which was held in Vienna, the 
Austrian president, Dr Kérner, solemnly protested against the con- 
tinued occupation of Austria and appealed to delegates to strengthen 
their efforts to secure Austria’s independence. 


IRAQ. 28 Aug.—Lebanon. The Lebanese Prime Minister, Abdullah 
al-Yafi, arrived in Baghdad for talks with the Prime Minister. 

1 Sept.—The Government issued an ordinance empowering the 
Minister of the Interior, under the terms of the constitution, to deprive 
Communists of citizenship and to intern those deprived of citizenship 
pending their deportation. 


ISRAEL. 19 Aug.—Border clash (see Jordan). 

20 Aug.—Mr Sharett, Prime Minister, said that he was not satisfied 
by certain verbal assurances given to Mr Eban, Israeli Ambassador to 
the United States, by Mr Dulles, in connection with American policy 
in the Middle East. Israel was convinced that arms sent by western 
countries to the Arab States would be used against Israel. 
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Israel (continued) 

24 Aug.—National Bank. The Knesset passed a law providing for 
the establishment of a national bank. 

z9 Aug.—Border Incident. An Army spokesman announced that on 
the evening of 28 August a watchman was killed and his companion 
wounded by Jordan infiltrators who had crossed the ‘border into the 
Israel village of Ramat Raziel. He also alleged that Jordanians had 
opened fire on Israeli field workers at Yardena in the Jordan valley on 
27 August. 

30 Aug.—In a debate in the Knesset, Mr Sharrett strongly attacked 
British policy and the Anglo-Egyptian agreement which he inter- 
preted as an abandonment of Israel and described as ‘an unprecedented 
act of territorial ostracism’. He said the agreement was framed as if 
Israel did not exist and.as if Egypt had never made a formal declaration 
of her determination to maintain a state of war against Israel. Britain 
should either have made evacuation conditional upon an undertaking by 
Egypt to make peace with Israel, or special assistance should have been 
given to Israel. Mr Sharrett strongly criticized the passage in the treaty 
(‘any countries which at the date of the signature of the present agree- 
ment is party to a treaty of joint defence between Arab League States’) 
concerning the circumstances under which the Suez Canal base might 
be reactivated. He said this gave official recognition to the Arab League 
defence pact—a pact which he declared to be nothing else but an 
instrument for the waging of war against Israel. Also the omission of 
Israel from the list of countries in whose defence the base could be 
used again placed a distinctive stamp on the whole agreement. 

Mr Sharrett also attacked the United States for granting economic 
and military aid to Iraq and Egypt, declaring that it would increase the 
military inequality already existing between Israel and Egypt. He made 
clear that Israel would be ready to engage in an arms race whatever 
response was received from America concerning military aid, and pro- 
posed the creation of a security fund to which world Jewry would be 
invited to contribute. 

Frontier incident (see Jordan). 

1 Sept.—Foreign Affairs. Winding up the foreign affairs debate in 
the Knesset, Mr Sharrett said ‘If Egypt wants peace we are ready to 
meet them; if she wants war we are ready for that also.’ Israel’s contro- 
versy with the Great Powers was particularly bitter because they 
encouraged the aggressor’s designs. Peace in the Middle East could not 
be established without Israel or at Israel’s expense. Mr Sharrett made 
clear that Israel was interested in friendship with Russia as an addition 
to, and not a substitute for, American friendship, and even so he ques- 
tioned Soviet sincerity, saying Russia had courted Israel’s enemies in the 
Security Council by the use of the veto and had accelerated appease- 
ment of the Arab States at Israel’s expense. 

The Knesset approved Mr Sharrett’s policy by 54 votes to g with 
7 abstentions. 


ITALY. 19 Aug.—Death of Signor De Gasperi. Signor De Gasper, 
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Prime Minister from December 1945 until July 1953, died aged seventy- 
three. 

Six-Power Conference on the E.D.C. Treaty, ¢.v. 

24 Aug.—Christian Democratic Party. The national council of the 
party elected Senator Adone Zoli as its president to succeed Signor De 
Gasperi. 

~r Aug.—French Rejection of E.D.C. The Foreign Office issued a 
statement declaring the French rejection of the European Defence 
Community treaty to be.a ‘grave fact’ but one that must be ‘kept within 
its effective limits’ in deciding future action. The crisis opened was not 
a crisis of the Atlantic organization: in fact the necessity for closer and 
more operative collaboration had been strengthened. Nor had a crisis in 
the European idea been created except in so far as it had been checked 
in its development. The Government’s adherence to the Atlantic 
alliance would in no way be abandoned, and it stood by the statement 
agreed upon by the six Powers at the Brussels conference (see p. 566). 
The Government considered that the problem of security and peace 
remained the central problem of free Europe and that the best way of 
solving it was to ensure ‘the integration of a democratic Germany on a 
footing of equality into an efficient western system’, 


JAPAN. 20 Aug.—Pardon of Japanese ex-soldiers by China (see China). 
29 Aug.—U.S.S.R. The publication of a letter from Mr Yoshitaro 
Hirano, an executive of the Japan-Soviet. Friendship Association who 
was returning from a visit to Moscow, revealed an unofficial offer by the 
Soviet Union to negotiate with Japan over fishing rights in northern 
waters. In a letter to his association, Mr Hirano said he had been 
assured by the Soviet Union that if Japan took the first step Russia 
would be willing ‘to conclude various agreements on fishing problems’. 
As a preliminary the Russians would re-establish the lighthouse on 
Kaigara Island in the Kuriles and at the same time open Russian ports 
to Japanese fishing vessels for shelter in storms. Soviet patrols would 
also be instructed: to assist Japanese ships. (They had hitherto been 
seized when venturing into the high seas near Russian territory.) 

30 Aug.—British workers’ aid for Japanese strikers (see Great 
Britain). 

China. It was announced that China had agreed to allow Japanese 
vessels to enter Dairen, the Manchurian port, for trading purposes. 
A cable from the Export-Import Corporation, the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s trade office, said that Japan would in future be allowed to use her 
own vessels for such trade, instead of having to rely on foreign vessels, 
and that she would be allowed to pay in sterling instead of trading on a 
charter basis. She would also be allowed to import Chinese goods and 
leave for later negotiations what goods would be exported in exchange. 


JORDAN. 19 Aug.+The Jordan Press Office said that 150 Israeli 
troops had penetrated Jordan territory in the Hebron area that evening 
a after a clash with Jordan forces had retired leaving three Israeli 
dead, 
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Jordan (continued) 

23 Aug.—Visit of King Hussein to Turkey (see Turkey). 

29 Aug.—Border incidents (see Israel). 

30 Aug.—The press and publicity bureau stated that an Israel con- 
tingent had crossed the demarcation line that morning in the Hebron 
district and had fired on two villages with mortars and automatic 
weapons. Men of the Arab Legion and national guards had returned the 
fire, and after an exchange lasting three hours the Israelis had with- 
drawn. One Jordanian was killed and three wounded; the Israelis had 
suffered heavy casualties. 


KENYA. 29 Aug.—Military Service. It was announced that the 
period of compulsory national service had been reduced to a minimum 
of twenty-four months and a maximum of thirty months if performed 
since 20 October 1952. 


KOREA. 1 Sept.—An exchange of 4,011 allied dead and 14,069 
Communist dead began near Panmunjom. 


LEBANON. 28 Aug.—Prime Minister’s visit to Iraq (see Iraq). 


LIBERAL INTERNATIONAL. 26 Aug.—A meeting of the council of 
the International opened at Knocke, Belgium. 

27 Aug.—The council sent a message to the French National 
Assembly saying that if France failed to ratify the E.D.C. treaty a 
political gap of great danger would be created in the heart of Europe. An 
international agreement to neutralize Germany would cripple European 
defence or would take too long to be elaborated. Ratification by France 
would ward off the dangers of her isolation and of new frictions with 
Germany. France would undoubtedly receive all guarantees from her 
partners and from Britain and the United States about fulfilment of the 
treaty. 

28 Aug.—The Council meeting ended with the unanimous adoption 
of two resolutions. The first, on Enrope, noted that in spite of the 
‘readjustments in their tactics the political strategy of the Moscow 
leaders remains the same, to wit, world rule’ and that any negotiation 
with them which disregarded this fact and the right of all peoples to self- 
determination ‘will have detrimental results on public opinion on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain’. 

The resolution reaffirmed the need for more and closer integration in 
the foreign policy and the defence, economic, and social affairs of the 
west European nations; asked parties and Governments to work for this 
by ‘continued freeing of markets and play of free competition, indepen- 
dent of preconceived ideas’; approved the European Coal and Steel 
Community as an ‘essential preliminary’ to Europe’s peaceful integra- 
tion on a basis of political freedom and national self-determination; and 
supported regional integration such as the Benelux and Scandinavian 
efforts. 

The second resolution, on Asia, urged the organization of a system of 
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financial and technical collaboration to raise the living standards of all 
Asian peoples; deprecated any attempt by other nations te use Asian 
peoples as tools for their own aims; and urged respect for the peaceful 
development of Asia, at the same time declaring that the Asian peoples 
themselves must decide how to adjust their societies to the impact of 
modern technology. 


MANILA CONFERENCE ON SOUTH-EAST ASIAN DEFENCE. 
1 Sept.—Delegates of Britain, the United States, France, Siam, 
Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, and the Philippines began prelimin- 
ary consultations prior to the official opening of the conference on 
6 September. 

Owing to a leakage, the text of an American draft treaty had been 
published in the Manila Bulletin. The U.S. Ambassador, Admiral 
Spruance, called on President Magsaysay to protest against the leakage. 
The president told him he had ordered an investigation. 

The main clause of the American draft: stated that signatories would 
recognize that Communist aggression by armed attack in the treaty areas 
against any party or against Cambodia, Laos, or free Vietnamese Govern- 
ment territory would endanger their own security, and they would agree 
to meet the common danger in accordance with their constitutional 
processes. They would also consult together immediately if the territory, 
sovereignty, or political independence of any signatory in the treaty area 
was threatened by means other than armed attack. 


MOROCCO. 19 Aug.—One of the Caliphs of the Pasha of Casablanca 
and another official were shot dead in Casablanca, and two of the Caliph’s 
guards and two passing motor cyclists were injured. 

20 Aug.—On the first anniversary of the deposition of Sidi Moham- 
med ben Youssef, the former Sultan, a general strike was called by 
nationalists and Communists. 

22 Aug.—One Moroccan was killed and two wounded in terrorist 
attacks in Casablanca. 


NORDIC COUNCIL. 31 Aug.—A conference at Reykjavik attended by 
the Foreign Ministers of Denmark, Iceland, and Norway and the 
Swedish Cabinet Secretary agreed to support the extension of member- 
ship in the United Nations and the representation of the Peking Govern- 
ment. 


NORTHERN IRELAND. 19 Aug.—More than fifty people, including 
twelve policemen, were injured in Pomeroy, County Tyrone, when 
police charged a procession of 500 carrying the Irish Republican tri- 
— flag. The procession had been ordered by the police not to carry 
the flag. 


PERSIA. 29 Aug.—Arrests. Gen. Teymour Bakhtiar, Military 
Governor of Teheran, announced that the Army had seized for question- 
ing a number of police and Army officers suspected of ‘illegal actions’. 
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Persia (continued) 

Earlier he had suspended the ‘Teheran newspaper Farman for printing 
an allegation that with the arrest of an espionage group recruited from 
the Army, police, and civilians, a ring of the outlawed Tudeh (Com- 
munist) party which was working for a foreign Power had been smashed. 
He described the report as ‘a gross exaggeration’ and said public 
opinion should not get confused by press reports. The results of the 
arrests would be announced. 


PHILIPPINES. 30 Aug.—President Magsaysay described as a ‘mockery 
of justice’ a 12-year prison sentence for rebellion passed on Col. Luis 
Taruc, former leader of Communist guerillas. He ordered judicial and 
military officers to prosecute a murder indictment and to institute new 
charges. The judge had made clear that the sentence did not take into 
account alleged murder, arson, robbery, kidnapping and ‘other acts 
unnecessary to the commission of rebellion’. 
1 Sept.— Manila Conference on South-east Asian Defence q.v. 


POLAND. 24 Aug.—British Note re Klimowicz (see Great Britain). 
25 Aug.—Note to France proposing treaty of alliance (see France). 


PORTUGAL. 19 Aug.—Indian Note (see India). 

zo Aug.—Indian protest re events at Tiracol (see India). 

An official statement said that the Indian Note of 19 August confused 
matters and did not really accept what had been clearly proposed. 
It said: “There is no assent—there is tergiversation.’ 

22 Aug.-—Note to India re press campaign on Goa (see India). 

23 Aug.—Indian Note (see India). 

24 Aug.—Indian statement re stationing of troops (see India). 

The Foreign Minister announced that the Argentine Foreign Minister, 
Senor Remorino, had informed him that he had asked the Indian 
Government to use goodwill in resolving the Indian-Portuguese differ- 
ences in a friendly manner. He also said that the Japanese and Turkish 
Governments had expressed a desire that there should be a peaceful 
solution, and the latter had stated that the Portuguese proposal for 
neutral observers was proof of great good faith. 

25 Aug.—Mr Nehru on Goa, and events at Diu (see India). 

26 Aug.—Note to India. The Government sent a reply to the 
Indian Note of 20 August concerning events at Tiracol on 16 August. 
The Portuguese Note regretted that the Indian Government had not 
ascertained the facts before protesting against ‘an act which never took 
place’. The task of clearing the Tiracol fort was undertaken by police, 
not troops, and a few shots were fired into the air. “There were no 
deaths, no casualties, no glory’. The ‘satyagrahis’, numbering about 100, 
pillaged the food reserves of the fort and the property and houses of the 
local population, fired at the police, and left behind a number of home- 
made bombs. The Note commented that this was not exactly in har- 
mony with the term ‘unarmed satyagrahis’, and it added that the inci- 
dent seemed to confirm that the international duties of neighbouring 
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States should be observed and that lawless persons should not be al- 
lowed to assemble within the territory of one State for the purpose of 
attacking that of an adjacent State. 

29 Aug.—The Foreign Ministry denied allegations by Mr Nehru in 
his speech of 26 August that negotiations on Goa were held between the 
Hyderabad Government and Portu authorities in 1947 and that 
Portugal was then ready to discuss the cession of sovereignty over Goa 
or the purchase of Goa by Hyderabad. The Foreign Ministry deplored 
such ‘grave affirmations entirely destitute of foundation’. It said that 
only informal private talks between two Portuguese officials and the 
Hyderabad Agent-General in London had taken place at which the 
possibility of Hyderabad acquiring Mormugao port and railway had 
been discussed. The Agent-General had been told that Portugal would 
not transfer or lease either port or railway. 

30 Aug.—Further Portuguese Notes to India (see India). 


RUMANIA. 20 Aug.—Ministerial Changes. Bucharest Radio an- 
nounced that the following Deputy Premiers—Mr Iosif Chisinevschi, 
Mr Alexandru Maghioros, and Mr Chivu Stoica, Minister of Metallur- 
gical Industry—had been appointed first Deputy Premiers; that Mr 
Gheorghe Apostol, a former deputy Premier, had been relieved from this 
post in April 19§4 and appointed first secretary of the Communist Party; 
and that Mr Emil Bodnaras, Minister of National Defence, Mr Miron 
Constantinescu, Minister of State Planning, and Mr Petre Borila, 
Minister of Food Industry, had been appointed deputy Premiers. 


SAAR FREE TERRITORY. 24 Aug.—Franco-Saar talks (see France). 
SAUDI ARABIA. 29 Aug.—Protest to Egypt (see Egypt). 


SIAM. 23 Aug.—Vietnam. Following discussions with a Vietnamese 
representative, the Government decided to repatriate about 50,000 
Vietnamese refugees living in the north-eastern provinces. 


SIX-POWER CONFERENCE ON THE E.D.C. TREATY. 19 Aug.—A 
conference of the Foreign Ministers of the six E.D.C. Powers opened in 
Brussels to consider the modifications to the treaty proposed by M. 
Mendés-France, French Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. It was 
attended by M. Mendés-France, Dr Adenauer (west Germany), M. 
Spaak (Belgium), Signor Piccioni (Italy), Mr Beyen (Netherlands), and 
M. Bech (Luxembourg). 

M. Mendés-France made clear at the outset of the conference that if 
the treaty were submitted to the French Parliament in its existing form 
it would be defeated, his Government would fall, and it would prob- 
ably be followed by a Popular Front Ministry. This, he said, would 
mean a crisis in the North Atlantic system of defence and a great success 
for the Communists with nothing to show for it. The French Govern- 
ment’s proposed changes had two aims—to strengthen and consolidate 
the west and to avoid the neutralization of Germany. No discrimination 
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Six-Power Conference on the E.D.C. Treaty (continued) 
against any Power was intended and if any were found he was ready to 
discuss means of eliminating it. 

22 Aug.—The conference broke down and the six Foreign Ministers 
issued a communiqué saying that they had been unable to agree. They 
had taken note that the principal aims of their European policy re- 
mained unchanged: ‘to tighten European co-operation to protect 
western Europe against the forces threatening it; to avoid any neu- 
tralization of Germany; to contribute to the unification of Germany and 
to her participation in the common defence; to draw up a’political and 
economic formula for western integration’. 

The French proposals for amending the E.D.C. treaty and the 
counter-proposals made by the other five Powers were published with 
the communiqué. 

French Proposals. The French proposals included the following stipu- 
lations: (1) E.D.C. to be only a complementary organ of the Atlantic 
community; (2) the right to withdraw from E.D.C. if (a) the United 
States and the United Kingdom were to withdraw troops from Europe, 
or (6) if west and east Germany were to become reunited; (3) for eight 
years any decision of the supranational commissariat, which in the view 
of a member of the Council of Ministers affected his country’s vital 
interests, to be suspended on demand until agreement should be reach- 
ed by conciliation between the commissariat and the Council of 
Ministers; (4) for four years the question of promotions to remain 
entirely under the jurisdiction of individual governments for those 
countries already possessing an army (this did not, therefore, apply to 
Germany); (5) only troops stationed in the cover zones to be integrated 
in the European army (this meant that all German troops would be 
integrated and very few French and that no German ground troops 
could be stationed in France but German air forces might be). 

Five-Power Counter-Proposals. The counter-proposals of the other 
five Powers contained the following main points: (1) E.D.C. was one of 
the elements of peaceful international policy conforming to the United 
Nations Charter and was integrated in the North Atlantic Pact; (2) 
it would provide, in case of the dissolution of the Atlantic Pact or of a 
diminution under the pact of American and British contribution, the 
possibility of withdrawing from E.D.C., but a unanimous decision of 
the Council of Ministers would be needed to judge whether the British 
and American contribution had diminished; (3) similar rights would be 
given to all member nations to withdraw from E.D.C., but the reunifica- 
tion of Germany was not specifically mentioned as permitting with- 
drawal. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 20 Aug.—Provincial Elections. Final results in 
the provincial elections were announced as follows: Transvaal: Nation- 
alists 45, United Party 23; Orange Free State: Nationalists 25, U.P. 
nil; Cape Province: Nationalists 30, U.P. 24. These results represented 
considerable gains for the Nationalist Party which obtained control in 
Cape Province for the first time. 
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24 Aug.—South-west Africa. Dr Malan, Prime Minister, stated 
that the following five propositions (referred to him by the Nationalist 
Party head committee in South-west Africa) reflected the position for 
internal political and administrative purposes in the territory: (1) the 
mandate no longer existed; (2) the Union and South-west Africa had 
become one territory and one people so far as the outside world was 
concerned; (3) no other territory had the right to interfere in mutual 
arrangements between the Union and South-west Africa; (4) South- 
west Africa had outgrown its status as a mandated territory and had 
become sovereign by sharing the sovereignty of the Union; (5) the 
benefits enjoyed by South-west Africa in financial arrangements with the 
Union were more than those obtained by the Union in terms of money. 
Dr Malan said these propositions represented no new policy on the 
part of the Union Government. 

31 Aug.—Police raided the Cape Town offices of the newspaper 
Advance and the homes of its editor and staff and seized documents. 
The raid was made under the authority of the Suppression of Com- 
munism Act. 

At a dinner in Pretoria, Dr Malan criticized the attacks on South 
Africa in foreign newspapers, particularly in England, after the Govern- 
ment’s latest election victory. He said the British Labour Party’s 
decision never to hand over the Protectorates to the Union so long as 
there was discrimination against natives was interference in internal 
affairs. Every attack and every such interference hastened a republic. 

1 Sept.—Defence talks in London (see Great Britain). 


SUDAN. 1 Sept.—The Government accused the Appeal Court of 
involving itself in political controversy, departing from constitutional 
principles, usurping the functions of Parliament, trying to adjudicate on 
Government responsibilities, and ‘abuse of the Government’. The 
protest was made in respect of a reference in a judgement of the Court 
to shortcomings as due to ‘lack of experience of how to govern and how 
to make the most effective use of departmental machinery’. (On 
8 August the Appeal Court reduced to fourteen years a death sentence 
imposed on a newspaper editor for his part in the Khartoum riots.) 


SWEDEN. 30 Aug.—U.S.S.R. The president of the Blekinge Fisher- 
men’s Association, representing the majority of fishermen operating off 
Poland and the Baltic States, said that Russia and Poland were allowing 
Swedish and Danish trawlers to fish within the 12-mile limit of their 
territorial waters in the Baltic. ‘A bare month ago,’ he said, ‘Polish and 
Russian patrols would have arrested Scandinavian vessels fishing in 
these waters.’ 

The Foreign Ministry said it had received no notification from the 
Soviet Government of any change in the 12-mile limit (imposed in 


1950). 


TRIESTE FREE TERRITORY. 27 Aug.—The Venezia Giulia police 
stated that an arms dump had been found near Trieste railway station. 
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TUNISIA. 1 Sept.—An officer and four parachute troops, all French, 
were killed in a clash with rebels on the Jebel Orbata, east of Gafsa, 
Rebel casualties were believed to be serious. In another clash with 
about seventy rebels, a few miles to the east, two members of a Franco- 
Tunisian unit were wounded. 

Gen. Boyer de la Tour, the French Resident-General, promised a 
pardon to all those who laid down their arms and sympathetic considera- 
tion to political prisoners, but said he would remain implacable towards 
murderers. He gave an assurance that the new agreement to be nego- 
tiated would fully guarantee French settlers’ rights and the rights of 
France in respect of defence, foreign affairs, and the maintenance of 
order. 


TURKEY. 23 Aug.—Jordan. During a dinner given by President 
Bayar in honour of King Hussein of Jordan who was paying a State 
visit, both the President and King Hussein emphasized in their speeches 
the need for co-operation among nations for the preservation of their 
security. 

24 Aug.—Egypt. A statement by the Prime Minister, Mr Menderes, 
was published in which he expressed satisfaction at a declaration by 
Colonel Nasser, the Egyptian Prime Minister, justifying Egyptian 
agreement to the reoccupation of the Suez Canal base in the event of 
aggression against Turkey. Mr Menderes said the friendly references to 
Turkey would find a warm echo in Turkey. 

1 Sept.—President’s visit to Yugoslavia (see Yugoslavia). 


UNITED NATIONS 
Secretariat 

20 Aug.—Cyprus. Field-Marshal Papagos, Prime Minister of Greece, 
sent a request to the Secretary-General that the question of Cyprus 
should be placed on the Assembly’s agenda. ‘We request,’ he said, ‘that 
the people of the island of Cyprus be allowed to express themselves on 
its future in complete freedom and under the auspices of the United 
Nations.’ 

Sir Pierson Dixon, permanent British delegate to the United Nations, 
issued a statement saying that he very much regretted the action taken 
by the Greek Government, with whom Great Britain had long traditions 
of friendship. ‘Cyprus is, of course, entirely within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the United Kingdom, and thus a territory in whose affairs 
the United Nations cannot intervene. We shall, therefore, oppose the 
inclusion of this item on the agenda, and I hope that good sense will 
prevail.’ 


Unesco 

23 Aug.—Dr Luther Evans, Director-General of Unesco, gave notice 
to four American employees who had refused to appear before the 
international employees loyalty board of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 
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UNITED STATES. 19 Aug.—Foreign Aid Appropriation Bill. Con- 
gress passed a compromise Foreign Operations Appropriation Bill 
providing $2,781,499,816 in new money and authorizing the use of 
$2,462,075,979 from earlier u t appropriations. 

Mr Stassen, director of the F.O.A., expressed satisfaction with the 
Bill, pointing out that the new military money, amounting to $1,092 m. 
had been voted for the first time without restrictive limitations; it could 
therefore be allocated on a world-wide basis, making for greater 
flexibility in meeting immediate needs. 

Anti-Communist Bill. Both Houses passed a Bill declaring the 
Communist Party to be an ‘instrumentality of a conspiracy to over- 
throw the Government’ and depriving it of the rights, privileges, and 
immunities attendant upon legal bodies. It also provided that any 
labour organizations found to be Communist-infiltrated should be 
stripped of any legal standing before the National Labour Relations 
Board. Under the Bill, mere membership of the Communist Party was 
not illegal, but to join it ‘knowingly and wilfully’ would be illegal. 
Communists were required to register with the federal authorities or 
face heavy fines or terms of imprisonment. 

20 Aug.—Mutual Security Programme. President Eisenhower 
sent to Congress his report on the operation of the mutual security 
programme for the first six months of the year. He said the combined 
military strength of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization had in- 
creased to the point where western Europe could not be overwhelmed 
by sudden attack, and an aggressive assault from the east could not be 
launched without extensive preparatory measures which would allow 
time for western mobilization. The absence of a German contribution 
was ‘the most serious single obstacle’ to an adequate European defence 
system, and ‘the E.D.C. was the best means of integrating German 
armed forces into that system.’ 

The report said that the total of military aid supplied by the United 
States under the programme up to the end of June 1954 was $9,400 m. 
of which 72 per cent went to Europe, 17 per cent to Asia and the 
Pacific, 10 per cent to the Near East and Africa, and 1 per cent to Latin 
America. Of this total $1,700 m. was delivered during the first six months 
of 1954, and in the same period the first American squadron of pilotless 
bombers capable of delivering light atomic loads was assigned to bases 
in Germany. It was estimated that the infrastructure programme would 
have cost about $2,000 m. by the end of 1956, with a U.S. share 
of $780 m. Sixty per cent of the telecommiunications projects were 
finished and, by the end of 1954, 75 per cent of the airfields would be 
operational and a further 15 per cent available for emergency use. Part 
of the petroleum pipe line which would comprise eventually 4,500 miles 
of pipeline and 400 m. gallons of storage capacity would be completed 
by the end of 1954. The total of off-shore procurement contracts to the 
end of June 1954 was $2,500 m., of which $378 m. was placed in the 
past year. The report said that as a general policy ‘off-shore procure- 
ment contracts are placed with a view to helping non-Communist trade 
unions as much as possible.’ 
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United States (continued) 

23 Aug.—Yuri Rastvorov: Soviet Protest. A Soviet Note was re- 
ceived accusing American intelligence agencies of having committed 
violence against Mr Rastvorov (see p. 539) and of having violated 
recognized standards of international law when they persuaded him to 
seek political asylum in Tokyo on 24 January. 

24 Aug.—Anti-Communist Bill. President Eisenhower signed the 
Bill passed by Congress on 19 August. 

25 Aug.—Strategic Ban. Mr Stassen announced revisions to the 
Battle Act, reducing from 297 to 218 the number of items in the list 
of strategic goods banned for export to Russia and east European 
countries. The embargo list for China was not affected. 

Mr Stevenson and E.D.C. Mr Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic 
candidate in the 1952 presidential election, announced that he had 
written a personal letter to the French Prime Minister, M. Mendeés- 
France, assuring him that E.D.C. was not a partisan matter in America 
but had the support also of the Democratic Opposition. 

26 Aug.—East-West Trade. The Commerce Department an- 
nounced a ‘substantial’ relaxation of controls on American trade ship- 
ments to Russia and east Europe, involving a reduction by one-third to 
one-half of the embargo list. 

Grant of additional military aid to Greece (see Greece). 

27 Aug.—Arctic Passage. The Navy announced that two U.S. ice- 
breakers had opened a new passage in the Canadian Arctic by passing 
through McClure Strait, the western entrance to the North-west 
Passage between Melville Island and Banks Island connecting the 
Arctic Ocean with Melville Sound. 

29 Aug.—Exports to Soviet Bloc. The Commerce Department 
announced further details of the items removed from the list of pro- 
hibited exports to the Soviet bloc in Europe. At the same time the 
Foreign Operations Administration reduced the list of goods which 
allied countries receiving U.S. aid might not send to Communist bloc 
countries in Europe. They both said nothing had been removed which 
could add significantly to Communist military strength. 

30 Aug.—Foreign Policy. Speaking at the national convention of the 
American Legion in Washington, President Eisenhower said that the 
first important truth of the international situation was the determination 
of the Communist dictatorship to establish its sway over the whole 
world. To counter this threat, stability in American purposes was 
essential, and the American people must be kept fully informed of 
broad objectives, purposes, and methods. The value of freedom must be 
tirelessly preached and demonstrated, and other peoples also must be 
helped to realize its blessings. At present the Communists spent $50 for 
every American dollar allocated for propaganda. Another Communist 
weapon to be vigorously countered was subversion. Here the President 
mentioned the new anti-Communist law and the increase in convictions 
and deportations for subversion, but gave an assurance that the consti- 
tutional safeguards protecting the country’s liberties would not be 
undermined. 
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Turning to the international scene, the President said that the safety 
of any free nation depended on the unity of all but there could be no 
partnership with any nation that did not desire peace. They must work 
together on a principle of united freedom which meant that there could 
be no veto over the actions of either the United States or of any of her 
partners. ‘We must therefore guard against the dangerous assumption 
that other nations, as our allies, are bound to do what we want. They 
have never bound themselves in this sense, nor have we.’ 

The President went on to emphasize the need for strength—spiritual 
and intellectual—to counter fear and ignorance, economic strength to 
alleviate hunger and privation, and military strength to discourage 
aggression. Emphasizing that American foreign policy was pacific, he 
said they had sought to resolve specific international disputes and men- 
tioned as examples the Berlin and Geneva conferences and his proposal 
for pooling atomic resources. Communist reactions to the latter had 
been negative, but the United States would continue with its friends to 
examine methods to make nuclear science serve mankind. It would 
continue to voice the free world’s aspirations for peace. He believed 
American efforts to persuade Russia to consider solutions advanced the 
cause of peace, and the door would always be open whenever Russia 
demonstrated its sincere desire to participate. 

Defence. Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
gave the convention an account of the state of the armed forces which 
included the following information. The Army had a ready force of 
more than nineteen divisions plus eighteen regiments (or brigades). 
Nearly half its strength was overseas, At home there was a strategic 
reserve of eight divisions. The Navy had more than 1,100 operating 
ships and 10,000 active aircraft. It was adding modern aircraft at a rate 
of $2,000 m. a year and had a long-range ship-building programme 
which would add destroyer-leader vessels, guided missile ships, nuclear 
submarines, and four fast aircraft-carriers of the new 57,000-ton 
Forrestal class. The Marine Corps had three air wings and support 
units, and the Air Force, with 115 wings in 1954, had 137 wings pro- 
jected for June 1957. A programme for introducing guided missiles into 
the air programme had begun, and the Air Force was also introducing 
supersonic jet fighters and developing pilotless bombers. The new 
programme provided a goal for 1957 of almost 40,000 aircraft. 

Admiral Radford expressed misgivings about the state of reserve 
forces which he found inadequate to meet national security needs. He 
said defence policy was still based on the principle of ‘a greater capacity 
to retaliate instantly, by means and at places of our own choosing’, but 
this did not necessarily mean instant ‘massive retaliation’ against all 
forms of aggression. 

Atomic Energy Act. President Eisenhower signed the new Act 
passed by Congress under which the Government was authorized, with 
certain security safeguards, to give nuclear information to allies. The 
Bill provided that Government control of most atomic energy patents 
should continue for five years after which private interests would be 
allowed to enter the field. 
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United States (continued) 

Agreement with Libya for air bases (see Libya). 

31 Aug.—French Rejection of E.D.C. In a statement on the French 
rejection of the European Defence Community treaty, which he called 
a saddening event, Mr Dulles, Secretary of State, said that the French 
action could not change certain basic and stubborn facts. These were 
that the effective defence of Europe called for a substantial military con- 
tribution from the Germans in a form which could not be misused by 
resurgent militarism; that Germany could not be subjected indefinitely 
to neutrality; and that ‘the prevention of war between neighbouring 
nations which have a long record of fighting cannot be dependably 
achieved merely by national promises or threats, but only by merging 
certain functions of their Government into supra-nati institutions.’ 
He believed a special meeting of the Atlantic Council should be called 
promptly, and that early consultations should be held with Dr Adenauer. 

The Secretary of State said that the United States had stationed the 
equivalent of six divisions in Europe, and that the French action, with- 
out the provision of any alternative, obviously imposed on Americans 
the obligation to reappraise their foreign policies, particularly in Europe. 
The United States stood ready to support ‘the many in western Europe, 
who, in spite of their valiant efforts, are left in grave anxiety’. She did not 
feel that the European idea was dead merely because of the ‘tragedy that 
in one country nationalism, abetted by Communism, had asserted itself 
so as to endanger the whole of Europe’. 

Army-McCarthy Dispute. A majority report signed by the four 
Republicans on the committee which investigated charges against 
Senator McCarthy found that no improper pressure had been exerted 
on the Army by the Senator on behalf of Private Schine, but that he 
should have exerted more vigorous control over his staff. It held that 
Mr Cohn was ‘unduly aggressive and persistent’ in seeking preferential 
treatment for Private Schine. The minority report of the three Demo- 
cratic senators said that Senator McCarthy and also the Secretary of the 
Army, Mr Stevens, and Mr Cohn all merited ‘severe criticism’. 

Malone Report on Raw Materials. A Senate sub-committee 
presided over by Senator Malone issued a report recommending that the 
United States should stop its ‘misplaced reliance’ upon distant and 
‘foreign lands’ for supplies of raw materials. 


U.S.S.R. 19 Aug.—Great Britain. Jzvestia published an apology for 
inaccuracies in an article criticizing the living conditions of Scottish 
miners which it had published on 16 July. 

23 Aug.—Protest to United States re Rastvorov (see United States). 

25 Aug.—Announcement re Soviet-Argentine trade agreement (s¢¢ 
Argentina). 

British statement on Russian naval strength (see Great Britain). 

27 Aug.—Soviet naval force in North Sea (see Great Britain). 

29 Aug.— Unofficial offer to Japan re fishing rights (see Japan). 

30 Aug.—Relaxation of limit of territorial waters (see Sweden). 

31 Aug.—Offer of steelworks equipment to India (see India). 
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WORLD COUNCIL, OF CHURCHES. 28 Aug.—The second 
assembly of the World Council, meeting in Evanston, United States, 


~ adopted resolutions: (1) urging the abolition of all forms of segregation 

or discrimination; (2) urging that opportunities for the exercise of 
- responsible citizenship and effective participation in local and central 
4 government by way of franchise be given to all; (3) declaring anti- 
ih, JE Semitism to be incompatible with Christian faith; (4) recommending 
°Y Zi provision of an organization to help the constituent Churches in their 
ely 


efforts to bring the Gospel to bear effectively on relations between 
"8 racial and ethnic groups. 

bly 30 Aug.—The Council approved a resolution urging the prohibition 
of all weapons of mass destruction including atomic and hydrogen 


7 weapons and the drastic reduction of all other armaments. The reso- 

re lution also asked for ‘the certain assurance that no country will engage 

he in or support aggressive or subversive acts in other countries’. 

‘ The Council issued a message to the Churches and the world 

a appealing for a united Christian front. The message deplored the | 


pe absence at the conference of delegates from the Christian Churches of 
China. 


* The assembly unanimously approved a resolution reaffirming pre- 
” vious declarations on religious liberty, expressing grave concern 


regarding ‘the situation in a number of lands and continents’, and 
instructing its officers to continue ‘every effort in representations to the 
Governments concerned and, where they are involved, the religious 
authorities’. 


we YUGOSLAVIA. 30 Aug.—President Tito signed the Declaration of 
be Geneva—the charter of the rights of children drawn up by Englantyne 
Jebb, founder of the International Union for Child Welfare and of the 
Save the Children Fund. The ceremony was associated with a child 
ra welfare congress being held in Zagreb. 

1 Sept.—Turkey. President Bayar of Turkey arrived in Yugoslavia 
to return Marshal Tito’s visit to Turkey in April. 


(see 
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OF MICHIGAN 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Sept. 6  T.U.C. Congress, Brighton. 
Peeht | Traq Elections. 


en’ oD Consultative Assembly, Council of Europe, second part of 
the Sixth Session, Strasbourg. 


ai? ie U.N. General Assembly, Ninth Session, New York. 
»» 27 Council of Food and Agriculture Organization, Twentieth 
Session, Rome. 
Oct. 4 Consultative Committee of the Colombo Plan, Annual 
Meeting, Ottawa, 
»» 11-16 East-West Trade Conference, Geneva. 
Nov. 12 Unesco General Conference. 
so: Se New Zealand General Election. 
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